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Ithough | have never lived on a Maine farm like that described in Miss 

Carroll's excellent novel, I know the people of whom she writes. They 
belong to that old republic of independent farmers whom Thomas Jefferson 
considered the foundation of democracy. In these Maine folk, so unaffectedly 
depicted, appear again the indubitable Yankees, cousins of the yeomanry of 
Piedmont and Prairie. It is good to see their ruddy features emerge through the 
socialistic pallor of our times. They were said to be lost; now that by such 
amazing grace they are found, I am led into retrospect. 

When I went to school in Tennessee a good many years ago, Southern boys 
were studying “Snowbound” in ninety-degree temperatures and declaiming 
“The Barefoot Boy” along with “The Conquered Banner” on Friday afternoons. 
Even among us Confederates, the New England rural tradition was something 
to learn by heart, like the battles of Lee or the English kings. Later on, it was 
disconcerting to be told, in books fresh from New York, that New England farm 
life was wholly evil where it was not extinct. In fact, all country folks had 
turned into yokels, to whom our novelists were recommending liberalism and 
tonsillectomy. Yet how strange that country people were yokels only in the 
United States; in Hamsun's Norway or Yeats's Ireland, they were very engaging 
persons. And what was one to do with Robert Frost, who persisted in liking the 
New England countryside, although he made up dark sayings to the effect that 
“One had to be versed in country things, Not to believe the phoebes wept.” 

I take Miss Carroll's novel as a powerful sign that the wheel has gone 
around. Country folks looked like yokels only so long as city people behaved 
like cockneys (to borrow Mr. Canby's phrase in “American Estimates”). From 
the tedious urban uniformity of America the Menace, we are returning to a 
rural and sectional diversity that was there all the time. The earth is good, not 


only in Pearl Buck's China or in the agrarian Mexico to which Stuart Chase 
made a cockney pilgrimage, but right here. 

Miss Carroll does not react to the extreme of converting the Maine farm 
people into Noble Savages. In general, they are unreconstructed Yankees, but 
they have a high degree of individual particularity. With admirable 
completeness, she puts a number of individuals before us, and through them, 
conveys the temper of life of a Maine family from one winter to the next. Their 
triumphs are modest—a good harvest, a fortunate marriage, the little success 
of this son or that daughter; and their sorrows are in the course of nature. I 
have not read many novels in which background and human character are so 
well fused, without extravagance in either direction. This balance comes 
necessarily from an intimate understanding of what a Maine farm is like. The 
temper of this life is happy; its satisfactions and disappointments are not 
dissociated from the day's work and the detail of surroundings. Thus the novel 
becomes a genuine pastoral, which neither idealizes nor protests, but simply 
gives its pleasant Maine version of “the mean and sure estate.” 

The dominating figure is the girl Jen, a nineteen-year-old Ceres who is 
cook, housekeeper, and mother-confessor to the Shaw household. Jen flinches 
at nothing; she takes life easy, but diligently. To her kitchen, where all is 
shipshape and comfortable, the family come for sustenance, physical and 
Spiritual: the stepmother, with her old woman’s miseries; the younger 
children, with their school talk; the brothers and sisters and stepsisters and 
“in-laws.” Jen knows how to manage them just as she knows how to get a 
dinner on the table hot. Jen knows why the nature of Lois May pulls her toward 
the city, and why bookish Olly had better go to college than farm; and what is 
to be done between ne’er-do-well George and his distracted wife; and how to 
manage Ed’s wedding; and what is needful for tight-lipped father Shaw, who 
likes to have his children around but will never “hold them back.” Better than 
anyone else in the family, Jen fulfils her father’s wish for an ideal son: “One 
who would listen, not too smart nor too impatient nor too proud to learn what 
his land could teach him as the earth turned slowly round the sun.” At the end, 
Jen’s acceptance of the wooing of Stan Janowski, the young Polish farmer who 
has moved into the sparsely settled neighborhood with his fiddle music and his 
open ways, seems part of her tolerant accommodation to the realities of earth 
and of a life that must go on where it knows it belongs. 

“As the Earth Turns” has much of the good temper, but less of the lyrical 
romantic strain than appears in Elizabeth Madox Roberts’s Kentucky novels. 


And her canvas is less ambitious, her scenes are more intimate and domestic 
than in Willa Cather’s works. But she is evidently capable of doing for Maine 
what such writers have done for regions elsewhere, and in a way so substantial 
and winning that it cannot be but welcome. 


